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CURRENT COMMENT 


New Student Movement Council 


The four Student Movements in North 
America have formed a council, to be 
known as The Council of the North 
American Student Movements. It is 
composed of four representatives of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 
three representatives of the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the United States, two representatives 
of the Student Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Canada, and three 
from the Student Volunteer Movement. 
This Council has no executive functions, 
and does not exercise authority over the 
different Movements represented, but it 
will afford opportunities for these Move- 
ments to study and to discuss together 
the common field and problems, and en- 
able them to devise plans by which the 
different Movements may cooperate mcre 
closely. 


Mr. Mott’s Tour 


Mr. Mott sailed from New York on 
October 5 for a tour of seven months 
through some of the great mission fields 
of the world. The chief purpose of the 
tour is to carry out the desire of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference that he should visit mission 
fields, ““acquainting missionaries and na- 
tive leaders with the work and plans of 
the Continuation Committee, studying 
how missionary bodies in the field and 
this Committee may be brought into mu- 
tually helpful relations, and assisting in 
the work of special committees in such 
ways as may be determined by the execu- 
tive acting in consultation with them.” 
Thorough preparation has been neces- 





sary for this mission along the line of 
consultation with missionary leaders. 
There will be held some twenty confer- 
ences, each composed of fifty chosen 
leaders, which will convene for three 
days to discuss a carefully prepared syl- 
labus of questions. These conferences 
are intended to create sentiment, to pro- 
mote understanding, and to discover 
truth. They are not authoritative. In 
the student centers that will be touched 
en route will be held a series of special 
campaigns. These will be in general 
charge of G. Sherwood Eddy in co-oper- 
ation with the local forces in each coun- 
try. Mr. Mott expects also to make a 
special study of the problem of reaching 
students in government schools. The 
whole enterprise is an opportunity for 
Christian missions. The earnest prayer 
of all true Christian students in America 
should be for the success of this tour in 
the further binding together of Christian 
interests throughout the world. 


Group Leadership Text Book 


The day has long passed when innate 
goodness constitutes the one necessary 
qualification for the leadership of a Bible 
Class in a college association. One who 
would iead his fellow students must 
know the path where he would guide 
them—must have some conception of the 
methods which a wise captain employs. 
Many a student confronts the request to 
lead a Bible group with an eager desire 
to respond—for he has found the Path 
himself—but how shall he help others on 
the road? If “teachers are born, not 
made,” must he conclude that Jesus chose 
twelve born teachers? for eleven of them 
went forth as guides. But, oh! for some 
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way of learning to help! And after long 
waiting, the cry of the student has been 
heard and heeded. The first publication 
carrying the authority of the United Stu- 
dent Movements of North America is an 
answer to just this need. Prof. Horne’s 
book, “The Leadership of Bible Study 
Groups,” which has just come from the 
press, does not pretend to be an exhaus- 
tive treatise on pedagogy, a technical dis- 
cussion of method. It is a simple usable, 
little volume for student leaders of Bible 
and mission study groups—a book written 
out of a wide experience in teaching, out 
of a thorough knowledge of the laws 
which govern success so that one trusts 
his every verdict and gladly follows his 
suggestions. How truly it grapples with 
the situation one may gather from the 
chapter headings. How fully it meets 
the need those who use it as a text for 
study, individually or in a group, will 
surely know. 


British Student Conferences 


The British Student Movement held 
its usual three summer conferences at 
the Conference Grounds at Swanwick. 
There are two general conferences and 
one officers’ conference. The same in- 
terests seem to bulk large there as do in 
America—social problems, fundamental 
religious conceptions, and personal conse- 
cration. There is the tremendous new 
interest in social welfare, that eager 
questioning as regards great central 
points in the Christian faith, and the mo- 
mentous consideration of self-determina- 
tion. Among the speakers were Prof. 
Cairns, who was also at Northfield, 
Geneva, Eaglesmere, and Silver Bay this 
year; H. G. Wood, known to some of us 
in America through the little book, “Per- 
sonal Economy and Social Reform”; 
Prof. H. R. MacIntosh, the Rev. Donald 
Fraser, T. R. Glover and Dr. Kelman of 
Edinburgh, who was at Northfield some 
years ago. There was also a special 
series of Apologetic Lectures, delivered 
by Mr. Tissington Tatlow, the general 
secretary of the British Movement: di- 
rect, straightforward addresses dealing 
with “elemental and elementary difficul- 
ties of belief,” and reported to be abso- 
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lutely lucid. Mr. Tatlow was as clear in 
his lectures as he was in his secretarial 
notices. The report of the Conferences 
shows an attendance of 348 at the offi- 
cers’ conference, and of 608 and 655 at 
the two general conferences. The large 
number of theological students present is 
a matter for special admiration on the 
part of leaders in America. In all 765 
women were present to 846 men. There 
were 44 delegates from foreign univer- 
sities. 


The Widening Horizon 


The horizon of the average American 
keeps widening. One of the wholesome 
signs of the day is the larger interest 
which men are taking in the concerns 
of classes and communities other than 
their own among their countrymen and 
in the concerns of their fellow men out- 
side. It seems clear that the provi- 
dence of God is preparing this new 
social spirit and this new world interest 
to deal with the complex and pressing 
problems of the day, both national and 
international, and to facilitate the imme- 
diate spread of the evangel among all 
mankind. And when one stops to think 
that the leadership of this new interest 
will to-morrow be in the hands of the 
undergraduates of to-day, the respon- 
sibility of the Christian agencies in the 
colleges to develop throughout the stu- 
dent body just such an interest social in 
character, international in scope and 
Christian through and through appears 
to be solemn and urgent enough. What- 
ever other activities of the Christian As- 
sociations may be neglected, their Mis- 
sion Study must not suffer for lack of 
prayerful consideration and energetic 
effort ; for it is the distinctive function of 
this side of their work to produce im- 
perial thinking and a zeal for unselfish 
service in the world Kingdom of Christ. 
Last year a surprisingly large number of 
Student Associations did not report a 
single class for the study of social prob- 
lems in North America, or of peoples 
and conditions abroad. Surely the Asso- 
ciation leaders will have vision and en- 
terprise and conscience enough to see to 
it that not a single college this year will 
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omit from its scheme of activities so 
vital and commanding an _ undertak- 
ing as this. To be sure, the demands 
on the attention of Associations are 
numerous, time is limited and the labor- 
ers are few. Some things of importance 
may have to be ignored or postponed. 
But nothing short of indolence or pro- 
vincialism or a wretched perspective will 
consider that one of these is the study 
of missions at home and abroad. The 
Prospectus of Study for this year men- 
tions four new text-books prepared for 
this precise purpose in the colleges, 
written by such experts in their fields as 
Robert E. Speer, Arthur J. Brown, G. 
Walter Fiske and Edward T. Devine. 
Mission Study Committees can well af- 
ford to concentrate their attention upon 
these four books. Let this be our stan- 
dard for the year as a Student Move- 
ment. In Associations which have been 
carrying on a study of missionary and 
social service questions, a vigorous de- 
velopment of this department of work; 
and in the others, the formation of at 
least one strong group under the most 
efficient leadership, undergraduate or 
otherwise, that can be secured. 


Chinese Government School Students 


The INTERCOLLEGIAN has noted the 
new activity of Christian work among 
the Government school students of 
China. In this number there is a short 
article by one who was a secretary in 
the University of Pennsylvania and also 
employed in student Association work 
in the West. Our attention should be 
riveted by the fact that this movement 
represents a step taken by representa- 
tives of one of the most influential stu- 
dent groups of the whole world— 
perhaps the most influential. China 
awakens: that is sure. The students in 
the mission schools and colleges are do- 
ing their part, but they are few in 
number. Beyond these are the great 
masses of leaders being educated in 
Government schools. They will be the 
outstanding men far and wide in the 
new national life. The beginnings may 
seem small; yet there are many more 
than were gathered once in an upper 
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room in Jerusalem; and the Christ of 
the Chinese Government school stu- 
dents is just as powerful as the Christ 
of the apostles. 


The Highest Work 


There are in this issue two Calls to 
Prayer—formal, as they must of neces- 
sity be, yet not unreal or removed from 


life. The first is general; the second, 
special. What do we see behind the 
words that are merely the outline? 


First of all, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association over the world. The spe- 
cial week of prayer will be begun be- 
fore this belated issue reaches the hands 
of most of its readers, but the Associa- 
tions must work through the year, then 
on through the next year. God calls 
for special service in various ways. He 
speaks to men often through needs; 
He speaks to them often through oppor- 
tunities. He who waits in his place, 
rapt and expectant, for some flash of 
lightning and articulate commission 
must be deaf or dishonest, for the 
thundering calls of God in needs and 
opportunities are beating about him day 
and night. Few students in America 
can turn to the right or left any hour 
of any day without finding someone 
who needs something the students have 
to give, and seldom is the way of clear 
opportunity closed for the making of 
that gift. It is true we none of us hear 
enough the still, small voice of our 
Father; but in the case of most of us 
the still, small voice is drowned, not by 
God’s thunderous appeals, but by the 
rumbling of our own wheels of activity. 
When a world of men lies around us, 
each individual—including ourselves— 
falling short of his high destiny, appeal- 
ing to the better self of the student in 
his better hours, fails to rouse us; what 
is there short of physical violence that 
will? The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations have heard this call and are 
trying to answer the appeal. Will you 
help by your service, by your thoughts? 
Then will you go on and help by your 
prayers. A world of young men, each 
one falling short of his high destiny, ; 
will you pray for them—and for your- 
self? 








A CALL TO PRAYER 


HE worldwide opportunity for service in the Name of Christ and on behalf 

of young men and boys at home and abroad which is now presented to the 

North American Young Men’s Christian Associations is beyond precedent 

in the history of this work. In the overwhelming presence of this unusual 

opportunity the International Committee joins with the World’s Committee in 

issuing the call for the observance by the Associations of November 9-16 as the 
Week of Prayer for 1912. 

A call to prayer is an invocation of the mightiest co-operative force within 
human reach, and, standing as we do before the wide open doors of opportunity 
and need, this call to prayer is issued with the emphasis of an unprecedented 
urgency. Surely, during the past forty-six years of its observance we have never 
yet improved this annual opportunity with the effective fervency and efficiency 
which we might have employed. 

May the vision of our greater opportunities and the constraint of our Lord’s 
teaching, command and example, arouse us to such a degree of energy, wisdom 
and importunity, as refuses to be denied and as will bring upon all our brethren 
in this work that divine blessing and qualification which will make this a year of 
unexampled achievement in extending the Kingdom of Christ among young men 
and boys in this land and in all lands. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


ALFRED E. Martinc, Chairman 
RicHarp C. Morse, General Secretary 


October 4, 1912 124 East 28th Street, New York 


THE WORLD-WIDE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


HERE are Young Men’s Christian 
Associations outside of the col- 


in South America, at our very doors. 
In North America the general move- 





leges of the United States and Canada. 
And there are Young Men’s Christian 
Associations outside of America. They 
are in England, where the movement be- 
gan, and in France and Germany and 
other European countries. In all quar- 
ters of the globe you will find this or- 
ganization. The movement has gone 
on into lands that we call mission 
lands— China, India, Japan, Corea. 
There is a new vigor in the Associations 


ment has probably reached its fullest 
development; but it is quite probable 
that we cannot, in any sense, match 
some of the single Associations in other 
lands in their determination, faith, and 
vigor in the face of terrible difficulties. 
Prayer is asked for all of us as one 
great body of Christians endeavoring 
to bring young men into the Kingdom 
of God and into the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 
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A CONFERENCE FOR GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
STUDENTS OF NORTH CHINA 


By S. B. Collins 


EADERS of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
R are so familiar with the student 
conference idea that one feels like of- 
fering an apology for writing an article 
on such a subject. Yet, although the 
idea is common, a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association conference for Govern- 
ment School students in China is a com- 
paratively new thing. Already there are 
held annually six conferences for mission 
school students in various parts of the 
country, but only one for that vastly 
larger group receiving their education in 
institutions established by the govern- 
ment. 

In South China this field was en- 
tered last year by inviting a few stu- 
dents from the Government Schools to 
the Foo Chow Christian Student Con- 
ference. In North China the nucleus is 
to be found in a small gathering of 
fifteen men which Mr. Percy Tripp, a 
teacher in the Government Middle 
School of Tientsin, invited to spend two 
weeks with him at Pei Tai Ho in the 
summer of 1910. The next year the 
conviction was entertained by some that 
a successful conference could be con- 
ducted for this class of students pro- 
vided the program was planned for 
those who were unfamiliar with Chris- 
tianity. This was the chief reason for 
a separate conference. 

The plan was carried out, and for 
eight days a number of leaders met in 
conference with thirty-eight delegates 
from the government institutions of 
North China. The program was 
planned to meet the needs of men whose 
knowledge of Christianity had largely 
come from such channels as ‘lead to 


doubt rather than to faith. The mes- 
sage, under the general heading of 
“Christianity and Present Day Prob- 
lems,’ was presented from the stand- 
points of philosophy, science, history 
and religion in such a manner as to 
lead one of the missionaries who at- 
tended to write: “The accumulative 
evidence was irresistible.” The plan, 
however, had its vindication in the 
reaping, for seven of the men pledged 
themselves to accept Christianity and 
have since united with the Church. 

The students who attended this con- 
ference in IQII expressed a strong de- 
sire for another this season, but when 
the time arrived the prospects did not 
seem hopeful. The country has been 
in a state of civil war, and for much of 
the time the schools had been closed, 
making it impossible to get acquainted 
with the students, the Secretaries’ Con- 
ference had taken most of the secre- 
taries to Shanghai when the field should 
have received special attention, and the 
closing dates of the institutions were 
very unsettled. Yet at the close of 
eight days it was the general impression 
that God had outreached the faith put 
in Him. 

The location for the conference was 
ideal. As last year, it was held in 
beautiful Wo Fo Sui (Sleeping Buddha 
Temple), in the western hills, fourteen 
miles from Peking. This Buddhist 
temple was constructed on a scale of 
Imperial grandeur. There are thirteen 
large buildings, some of which are tiled 
with Imperial yellow, the courts are 
shaded by stately old pines, and the 
wall encloses a part of the mountain 
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side, the top of which may be reached 
by winding paths of stone. The loca- 
tion is a fine witness of the enter- 
prise of the famous Emperor Chien 
Lung, the fourth of the Manchu rulers. 
Within easy walking distance are his 
hunting park, his drill ground, and the 
most beautiful “Jade Fountain.” The 
present summer palace is only about 
four miles away, and there are nu- 
merous temples of great beauty artis- 
tically placed in the nearby mountain 
ravines. 

The attendance at the 1912 con- 
ference, held from July 9 to 17, was 
greater than those in charge had antici- 
pated. There were forty-nine delegates, 
as against thirty-eight last year, and the 
leaders, speakers and guests brought the 
total up to eighty-six. The largest dele- 
gation, twenty-four in number, came 
from Ching Hua College—the institu- 
tion which prepares students to enter 
American universities. The schools of 
Peking sent sixteen men, Tientsin seven, 
and Pao Ting Fu and Wu Chang one 
each. 

The program was planned to meet 
the present need of students, assuming 
that they were to have a large share 
in moulding the new China. The 
circulars distributed among the schools 
were entitled “Christianity and National 
Progress.” There were three courses 
of lectures, each with a definite aim. 
The first course, under the head, “Chris- 
tianity and the Nation,” was outlined 
as follows: 


“The Modern State; Its Origin and 
Development” ; 

“What the Modern State Does for 
the People” ; 

“The Factors That 
Strong” ; 


Make a Nation 


“The Christian Ideal of Society in Its © 
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Relation to the State, and the Power 
that Makes These Ideals Effective” ; 
“Individual Regeneration and WNa- 
tional Progress” ; 
“The Place of Christianity in Indi- 
vidual Regeneration.” 


The second course of lectures was en- 
titled “Social Service.” Under this were 
discussed : 


“Practical Sociology” ; 

“The Moral Problems of Society” ; 

“What Students are Doing in Eng- 
land to Help Solve These Problems” ; 

“What Students are Doing in Amer- 
ica to Help Solve These Problems” ; 

“Some Great City Problems Which 
Students Should Help Solve”; 

“The Social Responsibility of Stu- 
dlents.” 


This course proved most attractive, 
and did much to inspire a desire to 
serve society and enforce the need of 
the power of Christ in social better- 
ment. 

At the “round top” meetings usually 
held on the mountain side, a series of 
talks on various life professions was 
given, and Christ was upheld as the 
ideal of life and the source of power 
in character. 

Among the lectures given must be 
mentioned one on purity and three on 
“Science and Religion,” one of which 
was illustrated. by the gyroscope. 

The best part of the conference, how- 
ever, was the group classes, composed 
of six men each, for discussing the 
“Social Message of Christianity.” For 
these groups a series of topics was ar- 
ranged, beginning with “The Social Im- 
portance of Christ’s Teaching of the 
Fatherhood of God,” and closing with 
“Christ’s Idea of Sin and Its Remedy.” 
In these groups the leaders were able to 
get intimately acquainted with 


each 
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man, and were of great help to some in 
dealing with their moral and spiritual 
problems. It is well to note that the 
topics were taken up simultaneously in 
all the classes, thus stimulating the 
whole delegation to discuss certain 
phases of Christianity, and by con- 
ference helping the leaders in their 
treatment of the problems. 

The many afternoon walks to the 
various places of interest in the neigh- 
borhood, the athletic sports and the so- 
cial hour every evening did much to 
cieate a wholesome atmosphere for the 
more serious work. 

So far, we have considered largely 
the messages of the leaders, yet the 
most interesting hours were those when 
the students were asked to talk. Dur- 
ing one of the social service lectures 
the delegates were questioned as to 
what they would have in an “ideal 
city,” and one constructed according to 
their replies would contain the best of 
most modern cities. At the last hour 
for this course of lectures, when the 
delegates were asked what students 
might do to help solve the problems in 
their city, some very practical sugges- 
tions were given. Among these were: 
lectures in public halls and other places 
on such topics as the evils of foot-bind- 
ing; expensive funerals and weddings; 
sanitation and health; the New Repub- 
lic; Christianity, etc.; newspaper arti- 
cles on various topics, and vacation 
schools for the poor people. These 
were not idle suggestions, for the stu- 
dents of Ching Hua College have 
already organized a school for the 
policemen and servants of the institu- 
tion, some of the students of the Gov- 
ernment University in Peking have 
been giving lectures in the halls, and a 
Nan Kai Middle student of Tientsin 
has organized a number of educational 
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and social enterprises in his home vil- 
lage. Another suggestion at this meet- 
ing was for the organization of a club 
among the students for social service, 
which was in a direct line with a plan 
outlined by one of the secretaries for 
the formation of a Social Service League 
in the cities of Peking and Tientsin. 
Such an organization is being worked 
out. 

In the Bible classes the students asked 
most critical questions about the very 
basis of the Christian faith. I quote a 
few only: “Is freedom in religion a 
good thing?” “Do you believe in capi- 
tal punishment?” “How can you justify 
religious wars?” “If a woman is made 
to marry without her consent is divorce 
right?” “Is it right to have armies and 
navies?” “Is ancestor worship contrary 
to Christianity?” “Are nations to for- 
give one another’s wrongs?” “What is 
the origin of Satan?” “If we believe 
in evolution can we believe that God 
created the world?” “Will Jesus come 
to the world as King?” “Would it not 
have been better if Christ had not died ?” 
“What part of man is immortal?” 
After reading these questions one will 
be convinced that those who accepted 
the faith did so after a thorough ex- 
amination. The result was most in- 
spiring, for of the twenty-eight non- 
Christians at the conference nine ac- 
cepted the Christian faith, fifteen 
pledged themselves to study Christianity 
under the leadership of some competent 
teacher, and only four recorded no de- 
cision. 

The last “round top” meeting was 
the climax. Here Christians and non- 
Christians took part. A Christian spoke 
of a much clearer conception of the 
Christian faith, One who became a 
Christian said: “I know Christianity 
is good, because good foreigners believe 
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in it. It changes society for the better, 
philanthropy is encouraged, and men 
are regarded as equal.” Another who 
accepted the Christian faith said: “I 
am ashamed because the Chinese stu- 
dents have not done more. We have 
thought about what ought to be done, 
but we must have Christianity to 
strengthen our character to enable us 
to do it.” A non-Christian said that 
he had learned that the death of Christ 
taught love to the world, and another, 
that he understood the Bible and the 
life of Christ much better; that Bud- 
dhism and Mohammedism were not suffi- 
cient, and that Confucianism was not a 
religion—only an ethical system, fitted 
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for the higher classes, but insufficient 
to save society and inadequate even to 
save the higher classes. 

Among those who exerted the great- 
est influence over the conference should 
be mentioned: Mr. Fei Chi Hao, M.A. 
(Yale), secretary of the Peking Associa- 
tion, and presiding officer of the con- 
ference; Mr. C. C. Wang Phd (Illinois), 
co-director of the Government Rail- 
ways of North China; Mr. P. S. Yie, 
M.A. (Oberlin), editor of “Progress 
Magazine,” Shanghai; Mr. C. T. Wang, 
M.A, (Yale), Under Secretary of State 
for Industry and Commerce, and Mr. 
Chang Po Ling, principal of Nan Kai 
Middle School, Tientsin. 


THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
NATIONAL BOARD 


By Anna B. Daykin 


HE new twelve-story headquarters 
building of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States of Amer- 
ica, on the corner of Lexington avenue 
and Fifty-second street, is now finished 
and occupied. Divided into two sec- 
tions, the beautiful structure, in Renais- 
sance style, serves in reality to meet the 
need of two buildings of wholly different 
character—one for the home of the Na- 
tional Training School, the other for the 
offices of the national board and its 
staff. 

All the various departments of the 
headquarters work, including the North- 
eastern Field Committee, also the Met- 
ropolitan Board for the New York City 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
occupy the east or Lexington avenue 


side of the building, which is fitted up 
for administration offices. 

The other side provides living quar- 
ters, as well as class rooms, for the stu- 
dents of the National Training School, 
which in this, its fifth, year has moved 
from the house leased for it in Gramercy 
Park. 

While the National Board offices evi- 
dence, by their equipment, the most ap- 
proved system of business management, 
a concrete example being the central 
stenographic bureau and filing system, 
on the other side the National Training 
School serves as a practical model for 
Association boarding homes in its sim- 
ple, dignified, homelike, yet inexpensive, 
furnishings. Access to either division 
from the other is had through the first 
two floors, on which are the more gen- 
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erally used rooms of both, such as the ex- 
hibit room, showing, by statistical charts 
and photographs, the growth and needs 
of the rapidly advancing work; consult- 
ing rooms, at the disposal of visiting As- 
sociation members who may desire to at- 
tend administrative conferences or ad- 
vise with staff specialists; the publica- 
tions of the National Board, presenting 
in various forms the work of both city 
and student interests, separately as well 
as both together, as represented in “The 
Association Monthly,” the technical 
magazine. Of special interest is the as- 
sembly room, termed by the designer 
the “architectural gem of the interior.” 
One is impressed here, as, indeed, 
throughout the two buildings (as the two 
divisions are termed, for while under one 
roof each is actually a building in itself), 
by the quiet beauty, attained by exceed- 
ing great care concerning every detail. 
Deep interest and an intense desire to 
perfect an instrument to be used in the 
service of God have made for this effect. 

While distinctive in their purposes, 
both the office and school sections of 
the new building will be able to co- 
operate with each other in many ways. 
For instance, to the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, whose convention 
takes place in America next June, an 
invitation has been extended to make 
the building their New York head- 
quarters, and both offices and school will 
be thrown open to them, affording many 
foreign visitors their first glimpse of 
American hospitality. 

The National Board is the title given 
the central clearing house and practical 
research laboratory, to which 875 Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in 
cities, colleges and small towns in the 
United States turn for aid in solving 
administration problems and for sug- 
gestions in the extension of their serv- 
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ice. For the province of the Board is 
that of supervision, and it acts in ad- 
visory capacity to all Associations with 
which it is affiliated by means of its 
forty-five headquarters secretaries and 
its fifty traveling or field secretaries. 

Various and varying, the individual 
Associations so linked together offer 
plenty of local color for the interested 
observer, who may see their activities 
in crowded industrial cities, quiet col- 
lege towns, or even make his way to 
mountain, lake or ocean, the settings for 
the ten summer conferences held in 
places differing as widely as Lake 
George, in New York, and Gearhart 
Park, in Oregon. 

The vacation camps afford picturesque 
views of Association work, and the de- 
mand for them steadily increases. The 
past summer two camps alone enrolled 
1,114 girls, and afforded them re-crea- 
tion in the physical and spiritual “life 
more abundant.” 

The constantly expanding student in- 
terests in the 660 student Young 
Women’s Christian Associations are 
demanding more trained student secre- 
taries. There is now a total of 75 stu- 
dent secretaries, 48 in local Associa- 
tions, 18 national field or traveling 
secretaries, and 9 headquarters secre- 
taries. Not only does the Association 
need more leaders for important stu- 
dent posts, but in the city work also is 
the demand for the trained worker be- 
coming importunate; and, although the 
roster at the National Training School 
shows this fall almost double the enrol- 
ment of last year in Christian social 
service students, the secretarial depart- 
ment is still unable to meet the demand 
for experienced, mature, trained secre- 


taries. The ten preliminary training 
centers throughout the country also 
show increased numbers of young 
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women qualified for entrance into the 
training system, which includes prepara- 
tion at the training center, practical 
work in an Association, and finally the 
professional course in the post-graduate 
school at headquarters. 

As has been implied, the new build- 
ing is the material expression of a great 
hope and trust that the work of the 
National Board, which, through its 
affiliation with other Christian move- 
ments, is world-wide in its interests, 
may become more and more efficient. 
That this splendid new instrument of 
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service may aid greatly in bringing in 
the Kingdom of God is the deep de- 
sire of every member of the Board and 
secretarial staff. With the dedication of 
the building, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations throughout the country, 
through their special representatives, 
consecrate themselves anew to the work 
in the service of Christ for the girls and 
women of the world. 

The building is of the Renaissance 
type of architecture, and the constructive 
work now beginning in it must needs evi- 
dence a renewal of life itself. 


DAILY CONVERSE WITH GOD' 


By J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the World Missionary 


Conference Continuation Committee 


N the early days of the Student Move- 
| ment hardly any conference was 
held which did not include an address 
on Prayer or Bible Study or the Morn- 
ing Watch, or more than one of these 
subjects. The necessity of the habit of 
meeting God daily face to face was one 
of the most distinctive utterances of 
the Movement, and many of us owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to it for this les- 
son. Resolutions have been broken 
many a time, and there have been long 
periods of neglected duty; but in spite 
of frequent failure we have always been 
clearly aware that the secret of a 
healthy and strong Christian life and of 
effective service is the habit of regular 
study of the Bible and secret prayer. 

The habit is necessary to preserve 
our ideals. The standards that meet us 





1 Reprinted through the courtesy of the Student 
Movement. 


in the classroom, the playground, the 
green and the market place are not 
those of Christ. We hear men talking 
lightly about war, and lose the vision of 
the Christian nations devoting their en- 
ergies and distinctive gifts in common 
to the regeneration of humanity and the 
solution of the tremendous problems of 
the modern world. We reconcile our- 
selves to the inequalities, cruelties and 
injustices of the existing social system. 
We fail to realize or to be deeply moved 
by the spiritual needs of the great popu- 
lations of Asia and Africa as they grope 
their way amid the rapid and confusing 
changes of the new time. It is impos- 
sible to have the mind of Christ unless 
we take time to be with Him and to 
learn from Him. Only by this means 
can a man become truly His disciple. 
The habit is necessary to renew our 
strength. Human strength is wholly 
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insufficient for the tasks to be accom- 
plished. It is natural in the days of 
youth to cherish generous enthusiasms 
and to dream great and noble dreams. 
But the evils of the world are far too 
deeply entrenched to yield to a first 
brave assault. It is not long before 
the discovery is made that even the 
youths faint and grow weary and the 
young men utterly fall. Only one 
power is sufficient to bring about the 
fulfillment of our visions, and that is 
the power of God. Only in alliance 
with that power and in the strength of 
the unwearied and unfainting Divine 
energy can the work be done. The 
world needs men who know God, and 
who have been made strong through 
the apprehension of His unchanging 
purpose and the appropriation of the 
sustaining, vitalizing life of the Holy 
Spirit. Communion with God is the 
secret of strength. 

The habit is necessary if our work 
is to be worth while. It is easy to fall 
into the mistake of thinking that what 
is important is our work to which God 
will add His blessing. The real Worker 
is God, and the one thing that matters 
is that we should enter into His pur- 
pose and become instruments that He 
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can use. “The Son can do nothing of 
Himself but what He seeth the Father 
doing” was the fundamental principle 
of our Lord’s life. If our work is to 
be, as it is meant to be, that of sons in 
the Father’s House, we need to spend 
time with the Father and with the Elder 
Brother, Who alone can show us the 
Father. 

There is, perhaps, a danger that amid 
the many new and legitimate interests 
that have entered into the Student 
Movement in recent years the early 
emphasis on the importance of Prayer 
and Bible study may become less 
marked. It is important to guard 
against this danger and ensure that 
things of central importance should be 
given a central place. No man or 
woman should come into close contact 
with the Movement and fail to have 
brought home to him or her the vital 
importance of forming a regular habit 
of Communion with God. The Move- 
ment can render no higher service than 
that of sending out into the work of 
the world a body of men and women 
whose life motto may be expressed in 
the favorite formula of the prophet 
Elijah,. “As the Lord liveth, before 
Whom I stand.” 


THE REPORT OF THE LAKE FOREST CONFERENCE 
OF STUDENT ASSOCIATION LECTURES 


ANY requests have been received for a list of material to be read by new 
officers and committeemen of the student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tions. 


The most compact work is the report of the last Lake Forest Conference, 
entitled Student Association Leadership, Series II. 


This contains excellent gen- 


eral material and some of the very best technical discussions of student Associa- 
tion work. There are special articles by Mr. Mott found nowhere else on the 


wide sweep of the world Student Movement. 
on such topics as Bible and Mission Study. 


at 35 cents. 


There are also excellent articles 
Association Press can furnish this 








THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


ON STUDENT 


BIBLE STUDY TEXTS’ 
By Frederick M. Harris 


HE Commission on Bible Study 
Texts has issued an interesting re- 
port. This document includes certain 
conclusions, the result of the investiga- 
tions and deliberations of this Commis- 
sion. There are, to be sure, no startling 
conclusions, no sweeping condemnations ; 
but the report suggests new lines of 
further development that mean many 
changes, all of which seem to point 
toward a more efficient work. 

In the investigation the questionaire 
method was supplemented by the per- 
sonal judgment of the Commission and 
the wide investigations of some of the 
members. While in some paragraphs it 
may seem as if the conclusion was 
reached merely as a result of the vote, 
it must be clearly borne in mind that 
this has been carefully checked in other 
ways. There is given, in brief, many 
of the actual answers to the different 
questions. 

The questions asked were grouped 
under the following heads: 

I. Factors influencing Bible study 
plans and courses of study, including the 
conditions of student life and the ob- 
jective of Bible study. 

II. A critical investigation of the 
courses of study in use in the col- 
leges, with frank criticisms and sug- 
gestions on the same. 

III. Suggestions as to present features 





1This Commission was composed of the following: 
Prof. H. B. Wright, of Yale; Prof. J. H. Hildebrand, 
of Uaiverany, of Pennsylvania; Religious Work Secre- 
tary Lloyd C. Douglas, of the Ag men of Illirois; 

Religious Work Secretary W. Tinker, of the Uni- 
ae of Michigsn; Prof. Willian » 4 Hutchins, of 
Oberlin; Intercollegiate wgovetary Harry E. Edmords, 
of New York City; Mr. E. C Jenkins; Mr. Neil Mc- 
Millan; Mr. Harrison S. Elliott, Secretary. 


to be continued, arrangement of ma- 
terial, etc., in future courses of study. 

IV. Suggestions as to new texts 
needed. 

It is not our purpose here to give 
a synopsis of the report, and it is not 
possible to review each section in detail. 
Some of the recommendations are of 
special interest, and, in our opinion, 
strike very close to the heart of the 
problem. 

The Commission recognizes three 
lines that a Bible study text-book should 
cover: material for the “Morning 
Watch’’—a brief comment on a scripture 
passage; a good, solid piece of back- 
ground material for the group meeting, 
and a series of topics on questions for 
class discussion. This provides for the 
daily reading and meditation, the real 
study, and the group work. This con- 
clusion is of paramount importance, and, 
without question, will be soon embodied 
in a book and given actual trial. 

The Commission also strongly recom- 
mends that, where possible, there shall 
be more sound curriculum Bible study. 
“The curriculum Bible study gives op- 
portunity for biblical introduction, for 
securing a knowledge of historical back- 
ground... .” It is strongly urged that 
all voluntary Bible study material be 
prepared with the distinction between 
voluntary and curriculum study clearly 
in view. The group discussions have 
their unquestioned place, but they will 
be immensely helped by a strong curri- 
culum course. 

It is also recommended that for the 
voluntary study work of the Student 
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Christian Association there be drawn up 
a general curriculum, including Bible, 
mission and social study, in order that 
these different lines may be unified. 
The Commission felt that the same gen- 
eral objective was aimed at in all these 
separate lines, though approached by 
different paths. 

This valuable board has not ended its 
work. Indeed, this report may be re- 
garded, in a sense, as a preliminary 
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thoroughly ventilated. All the sugges- 
tions are constructive and _ distinct 
enough to be defended or attacked on 
their merits. It is to be hoped that 
there will be plenty of discussion on the 
points there brought out. In the mean- 
time, all who are interested in the study 
of the Bible must feel profoundly grate- 
ful for the light shed upon these prob- 
lems by this Commission. 

Read the report in full. Any sum- 


statement. 


mary would be unsatisfactory.” 








But what has been done is 
most useful. The question has been 





*This report may be had by application to H. S. 
Elliott, 124 East 28th Street, New York City. 


A MATTER OF SPECIAL CONCERN TO THE 
CHRISTIAN STUDENTS OF AMERICA 


Note: The following Call to Prayer has been issued by a group engaged in 
work for the students of India. The former editor of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is 
among the number. We know, too, that one who was formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Student Department of the International Committee, E. C. Carter, is 
helping in this work. These meetings will be among the first of a wide campaign 








in the interests of students of other lands. 


to a persistent prayer for this mission. 


We, the undersigned Christian stu- 
dents, feeling the burden of the need of 
our umnevangelized fellow-countrymen, 
have met in a retreat to wait upon God 
for His leading with regard to the part 
Christian students should have in the 
extension of His Kingdom. 

We have been led to feel that the 
time has come when a united effort 
should be made, and we thank God for 
sending His servant, Dr. John R. Mott, 
to India at this critical time. We be- 
lieve that his student campaigns, in con- 
junction with Mr. Sherwood Eddy in 
the five university centers of India, and 
the All-India Student Conference in 
Calcutta, to which one delegate will be 
asked from every college containing 



















No more should be needed to stir us 


Christian students, are meant to see the 
beginning of a new era in India’s 
evangelization. 

Realizing that the great opportunity 
involved demands that the burden be 
shared by every Christian student in 
India, we earnestly ask all Christian 
students, as well as our other friends, 
to share with us in daily laying it before 
the Giver of all good gifts and in seek- 
ing from Him that help and guidance 
without which our efforts will be of no 
avail. 


Arthur C. Hensman, The Presidency 
College, Madras; 


Augustine Ralla Ram, Forman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore; 
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Amar Nath, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Calcutta, Secretary 
Bengal Christian Student Union; 


Walter S. Desai, Wilson College, 
Bombay ; 

S. P. Singha, St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi, Joint Secretary Punjab 


Christian Student Union; 

David K. B. Dass, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Hostel, Christian College, 
Allahabad ; 

Naba Kumar Bose, Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta ; 

G. P. Thorat, St. John’s College, 
Agra; 

Oliver S. Desai, 
lege, Bombay ; 

M. E. Jackson, Christ Church Col- 
lege, Cawnpore; 

E. Ahmad Shah, Christian College, 
Allahabad ; 

J. M. Davidson, 
School ; 

W. T. Newton, Reid Christian Col- 
lege, Lucknow ; 

Samuel Datt, Reid Christian College, 
Lucknow ; 

B. L. Rallia Ram, Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, Secretary Pun- 
jab Christian Student Union; 

Frank Maya Das, Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, President Pun- 
jab Christian Student Union; 

Samuel Nasir, Forman Christian Col- 
lege, Lahore; 

Frank V. Slack, Secretary Student 
Department Y. M. C. A. 


B.A., Wilson Col- 


Moradabad High 


OBJECTS OF INTERCESSION 

I. For the conference of Christian 
students, delegates from All-India, who 
shall meet in Calcutta in December 
under Dr. Mott’s leadership. 

Pray: 


November 


(a) That the delegation should be 
thoroughly representative of All-India. 

(b) That each delegate may be wisely 
chosen, 

(c) That the whole Christian student 
body may be united in expectancy. 

(d) That the delegates may have a 
vision of India’s need and be led to per- 
sonal dedication. 

(e) That they may be used to carry 
that inspiration to their colleges. 

f) That the conference may result in 
the dedication of all Indian Christian 
students in a body for the evangeliza- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen. 

(g) That the Executive Committee 
of the Conference may be wisely guided 
in every detail of arrangement. 

II. For the evangelistic campaigns to 
be conducted by Messrs. Mott and Eddy 
in the five University centers of India 
on the following probable dates: 


1. Madras. November 16—19. 

2. Bombzy 24—28. 

3. Allahabad, December 3—5. 

4. Lahore . 7—II. 

5. Calcutta _ I5—I9. 
PRAY: 


(a) That the speakers may be filled 
with the Spirit and be mightily used in 
winning our fellow students to Christ. 

(b) That the students of all creeds 
may hear the message in great numbers. 

(c) That the number of Christian 
students may be at least doubled. 

(d) That the Christian students may 
help the speakers by their prayers. 
(N. B.—Dr. Mott has made it a condi- 
tion of the campaign that the Christian 
students bear the burden.) 

(e) That every detail of arrangement 
may be perfectly carried out according 
to God’s plan. 











NEW BOOKS 


Under the direction of the Student 
Department of the International Com- 
mittee, Association Press is publishing 
a number of new books that should be 
of the greatest service to the Stu- 
dent Christian Associations of North 
America. 

Special mention has been made in this 
issue and previously of several of these, 
notably Prof. G. W. Fiske’s “The Chal- 
lenge of the Country,’* and Prof H. H. 
Horne’s “The Leadership of Bible Study 
Groups.’”* 

The first of these fills a place all of 
its own in the new literature of this 
vast and interesting field of Christian 
activity. Warren H. Wilson’s recent 
book dealt specifically with the country 
church, and the authoritative works of 
sutterfield and others have not been 
adapted for group work. This is also 
the first book in the field to make use 
of the results of the Thirteenth United 
States Census. 

Prof. Horne’s work has filled the 
crying need for a manual to help in de- 
veloping better leaders for the voluntary 
groups in Student Associations. It has 
been remarked again and again that the 
success of the small discussion groups 
depends upon the skill of the leader. 
Investigations have shown conclusively 
that the leader’s special expert knowl- 
edge of the subject is not the determin- 
ing factor in this success or failure. 
His skill in the handling of the subject 
in this particular form of study is the 
principal matter. The value of the dis- 
cussion group is that, properly con- 
ducted, it leads to decision in a way that 
a lecture course does not. It provides 
the valuable opportunity for self-expres- 
sion; and although the opportunity may 
be meagerly used, even the first few 
blundering attempts at participation in 
discussion help to clear the minds of 
students and build in the foundations 
of conviction. Prof. Horne has had 
faith in the method, and has set him- 





1 Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
2? Cloth, 50 cents. 





self to show how a leader may acquire 
skill in presenting the lesson to the 
group and in conducting the discussion. 

Of course, it is obvious that the book 
applies equally well to mission or social 
study or whatever form of subject-mat- 
ter be dealt with. It should not be diffi- 
cult to add new illustrative material 
from these other fields. There is a 
significant sentence in the preface: “The 
manual is interleaved for the purpose 
of note making, indicating the desirabil- 
ity of an independent attitude on the 
part of users of the book.” The book 
welcomes these notes all the way through. 
It opens suggestive lines of thought, and 
any leader of a training group, with any 
experience or imagination, will have 
many things to add. 


A. J. Elliott and F. M. Hansen have 
completed their handbook on “College 
Deputations for Evangelistic Work,” 
and it is now issued’ by Association 
Press. It is quite a thick volume, and 
treats this special activity of Student 
Associations often known as “Gospel 
Team Work” with fulness. The book 
is written in familiar style and is very 
readable. Outlines of the kind of ad- 
dresses to be delivered are given in de- 
tail, and there are added many actual 
incidents of campaigns that give force 
to the formal statements made earlier. 
There are many Student Associations 
in the United States and Canada who 
are vigorously prosecuting this form of 
deputation work, and for a long time 
these have felt the need of some book 
to put in the hands of the workers. 
Here it is. May it prosper in its mis- 
sion of training and of inspiration. 


Dr. Edward T. Devine’s new book, 
“The Family and Social Work,”* is on 
the press, and will be available this fall. 
Again we have a book filling a place of 
its own. It is a text-book intended 
primarily for discussional groups. Each 
study is brief, direct and very sug- 





1 Paper, 20 cents. 
» Cloth, 60 cents. 
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gestive. Dr. Devine’s close-packed style 
is apparent here, and when a single 
study is laid down the reader wonders 
whether a life-time would exhaust all 
the lines of investigation hinted. It is 
a very different book from all the others 
that we have used in the Student Asso- 
ciations heretofore. The family in the city 
is presented objectively with reference 
to the forces which tend to break it 
down and those which tend to build 
it up. The Christian application is con- 
stantly implied rather than treated at 
length, but the deductions are not hard 
to make, for all through the book the 
forces which underlie the whole social 
structure are explained with great clear- 
ness, 

The author is an authority with na- 
tional and international reputation. He 
occupies an enviable position in America, 
both in relation to the theory and the 
practice of social work. In his position 
as head of the New York School of 
Philanthropy he has had a special op- 
portunity to study the needs of the stu- 
dent of social work, and this makes him 
well able to adapt his wide range of 
knowledge to the purposes of a text- 
book. 

Association Press is preparing an at- 
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tractive binding, and the general get- 
up of the book will be such that it can 
be used as a gift-book among those who 
should feel a deep interest in the mat- 
ters unfolded. 


We are also promised more social 
study books. One by A. M. Trawick, 
on the city church in its social mission, 
is nearly ready for the press. There 
are also in preparation the earlier books 
of a new series of objective studies on 
some of the most important social prob- 
lems of North America. This series 
will be unique in method of treatment 
and arrangement, and will be adapted 
to the single purpose of use in group 
discussion classes. The series will com- 
mence with an introductory study. No 
more definite announcement can be made 
at this time, but due notice will be given 
of this important series in the near 
future. 


The Student Associations are also in- 
debted to Association Press for an 
edition of A. C. Hogg’s “Christ’s Mes- 
sage of the Kingdom’'—reviewed in 
this issue. This book will promote 
thought, and some burnings of con- 
science, in all who read it seriously. 





1 Cloth, 60 cents. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE STRANGLING OF Persia. By W. Morgan 
Shuster. 423 pp. The Century Company, 
New York. 1912. $2.50. 


All men in quest of thrilling adventure and 
quick notoriety must take off their hats to 
W. Morgan Shuster. It is almost impossible 
to believe that with seven months’ residence in 
Teheran this young American should become 
the stoim center of an ancient Oriental em- 
pire, set half a dozen chancellors by the ears, 
cause a flutter in the European “Concert,” 
and be for a time the most talked-of man in 
the world, particularly so since he himself is 
not a man of strife and was engaged on a dis- 
tinctively peaceful errand. 

All the world knows that in Persia’s recent 
efforts for constitutionalism and liberty she 
faced the necessity of securing an expert to 
deal with her disordered finances, and asked 
the United States, as a disinterested party, to 
designate such an officer, with the result that 
Secretary Knox nominated Mr. Shuster for the 
task. All the world knows, too, that Mr. 
Shuster failed in his task, and, incidentally 
raised a pretty row, and that in certain Euro- 
pean quarters he has been roundly blamed. 
Now he has done just what he ought to do, 
He has put forth an elaborate statement telling 
what duties were laid before him, what condi- 
tions surrounded him, what limitations hemmed 
him in, what suspicions and interferences and 
threats beset him, and what a hopeless situa- 
tion he left behind him. 

It is a tremendously interesting “story of 
European diplomacy and Oriental intrigue.” 
Was Mr. Shuster to blame? A careful perusal 
of the volume lends color to some of the ac- 
cusations against him. Perhaps he did lack in 
the tact and resiliency and diplomacy and 
adaptability and social conventionality called 
for by so tangled or delicate a situation in an 
Eastern country. But the book shows, too, 
that the situation was desperate, and that meas- 
ures of a heroic character were necessary, and 
it shows, too, that Mr. Knox’s choice for a 
Treasurer-General had fallen on a man of 
virility, courage, independence and sincerity. 
Mr. Shuster does not deal in generalities; he 
has chapter and verse for his contentions. 
Moreover, he calls things by their ordinary 
names. He declares that in their relations to 
Persia, Russia has shown herself cruel, treach- 
erous and unjust; that England has shown her- 
self timid and vacillating, and that both have 
shown themselves selfish and greedy and un- 
true to their agreements. The book gives the 
impression that the young financier did not 
receive a square deal and that he has much 
right on his side. 

As might be expected in a document pre- 
pared under the circumstances, there are ex- 
hibited much personal feeling, denunciations 
too sweeping of Persia’s pathetic situation to- 
day, and helps to bring Professor Brown’s 


“The Persian Revolution, 1905-1909,” up to 
date. It should arrest wide attention and stir 
many consciences in behalf of that turbulent, 
harassed and often misguided nation in its 
struggle for progress and free institution. It 
is a dramatic, a tragic situation, and Mr. 
Shuster is certainly a most romantic and at- 
tractive figure. 


Curist’s MESSAGE OF THE KincpoM. By A. G. 


Hogg. 227 pp. 1911. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark. 1s. 6d. 


This volume presents an original and very 
thoughtful study of the teachings of Jesus 
concerning the Kingdom of God. Mr. Hogg, 
who is a professor in the Madras Christian 
College, is a keen student of the Indian mind 
as well as of Christian doctrine, as his earlier 
work, “Karma and Redemption,” has clearly 
revealed. The volume under review is in a 
sense an elaboration of the conclusions which 
he outlined in an article on “The Presentation 
of Christ to the Hindu” in a recent issue of 
“The East and the West.” It is true that this 
book will be found most suggestive to any 
whose task it is or will be to present the 
Christian message to non-Christian minds. 
But as a fresh, at times almost daring, state- 
ment of the essence of the Christian religion, 
with the availability of God as its chief note, 
the volume deserves a yet wider reading. The 
aim seems to be to point out to the Church 
the way back to “the abounding joy of its early 
faith and the fervor of its first love.” All of 
the author’s conclusions may not be accepted, 
but one feels that it is a very reverent pene- 
tration into the central teachings of Jesus that 
is in process, and one will go far to find a book 
more stimulating both to the mind and heart 
of the student of the Christian faith. 

The book is described as “a course of daily 
study for private students and for Bible 
circles.” It is arranged to cover fifteen weeks 
of study, a “retrospect” being set down for 
each seventh day, in which a few well-chosen 
questions are offered on the essential thoughts 
of the week’s study. 


James CHALMERS. By Richard Lovett. 515 
pp. 1912. London. The Religious Tract 
Society. Is. 


It is a misfortune that more of the standard 
missionary biographies are not available in 
cheap editions, such as Smith’s “Life of Wil- 
liam Carey” in Everyman’s Library and this 
well-known sketch of James Chalmers. The 
publication of this eighth edition furnishes oc- 
casion to draw attention to one of the greatest 
of missionary biographies. Its value does not 
lie in its literary skill, but in its clear portrayal 
of Chalmers himself, famous apostle and 
martyr of New Guinea and the Hersey Islands. 
With Chalmers’ own brief autobiography as a 
basis and an immense amount of corres- 
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pondence at his hand, the author has been able 
to give a simple and trustworthy account of a 
truly remarkable missionary career and a strik- 
ing demonstration that the Gospel is “the 
power of God,” even among the most depraved 
cannibals. 


CHRISTIAN AND MOHAMMEDAN. By G. F. Her- 
rick, 253 pp. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.25. 

Tue Mostem Curist. By S. M. Zwemer. 198 
pp. Edinburgh and London. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 1912. 3s. 6d. 


A proof of the awakened conscience of the 
Church with reference to the evangelization of 
the Moslem World is found in the large num- 
ber of worthy volumes dealing with this prob- 
lem which are now appearing. This volume, 
by Dr. Herrick, while it does not contribute 
much that is new or striking, is altogether a 
worthy volume. Anyone interested in the en- 
terprise of presenting Christ to Moslems, as 
every Christian should be, will be eager to 
hear what a missionary who has labored among 
Mohammedans for fifty years with fidelity, 
patience and success has to say on the subject. 

The particular message of the book is indi- 
cated in its sub-title, “A Plea for Bridging the 
Chasm.” The errand of the missionary to the 
Moslems is set forth as a fraternal mission 
rather than a crusade, the spirit of iconoclasm 
is decried as illogical, unworthy and ineffec- 
tive. Much of the comparative failure of many 
missionaries is assigned to an aloofness which 
has resulted from a want of sympathy and a 
spirit of criticism and antagonism. ‘“Unin- 
telligent and unsympathetic efforts to force an 
entrance into the inner shrine of a human 
heart appropriated by all the sanctity and sanc- 
tions of an ancestral religion will meet defeat.” 
The dynamic of the missionary enterprise “is 
not the imperative of duty, it is the impelling 
power of high privilege. Instead of arms it 
calls for the fraternal hand, the sympathetic 
heart, the persuasive voice, the winning man- 
ner. This was Jesus’ way.” This does not 
imply an attenuated message. The demand is 
insistent for the deepest personal convictions 
and the preaching of a supernatural and 
supremely positive Gospel. 

Part I. of the book, on “The Inheritance of 
the Past,” sketches the causes that have pro- 
duced the chasm. Part II., “What Christen- 
dom Now Offers Moslem Peoples,” shows 
what our errand really is, while Part IIL, 
“Fishers of Men,” has to do with the equip- 
ment and methods of the missionary. 

Whether or not they are planning to work 
among Mohammedans, this book, and particu- 
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larly the supplementary chapter on “The Mis- 
sionary of To-day,” should be read by all who 
intend to become missionaries. The volume is 
inscribed to “The Student Volunteers of 
America and Great Britain.” 


In contrast to this simple and practical mes- 
sage is “The Moslem Christ,” the latest volume 
from Dr. Zwemer’s untiring pen. One is a 
discursive treatment of work among a people, 
while the other is a scholarly monograph on 
a phase of their religious documents. The 
theme of one is “Christian and Mohammedan” 
and of the other “Christ and Mohammed.” 

It is remarkable, since the literature of Islam 
has so many references to Christ, and since He 
is accepted by all Moslems as one of their 
prophets, that before this some one has not 
collected and examined the various statements 
concerning Christ to be found in the Koran, 
together with the Koranic commentaries and 
orothodox Moslem tradition. It is timely that 
such a study should be made and its results 
given to the public just now, when the “philo- 
sophical disintegration of Islam, not only as re- 
gards its dogma but its ethical teaching, has 
compelled Moslems anew to consider the fact 
of the Christ.” All who are familiar with the 
earlier works by Dr. Zwemer, such as “The 
Moslem Doctrine of God,” revealing his erudite 
and critical knowledge of the Moslem sacred 
writings, will rejoice that he has undertaken 
this task, without surprise that he has per- 
formed it so well. 

The first four chapters examine the allusions 
to Christ in the Koran and the traditions, in- 
cluding the names by which He is designated 
and the accounts of His life, death and trans- 
lation. The fifth chapter gives the conclusions 
to which the average Moslem mind is led re- 
garding the person and character of Jesus from 
the accounts already given. The sixth chapter 
discusses the meagre references made to the 
teachings of Jesus, and the seventh shows how 
in Moslem tradition and in the hearts of all 
Moslems, Jesus Christ is supplanted by Mo- 
hammed, who is invested with the glory and 
the offices ascribed by Christians to their Lord. 
A last chapter, not at all an appendix, but as 
a sort of logical terminus, is devoted to the 
question, “How to Teach Christ to Moslems 
who Know Jesus.” 

For classes studying comparative religions, 
or Islam in particular, this volume should be 
included in the works of reference. Present 
or prospective missions to Mohammedan 
countries, and, for that matter, all who desire 
to know what in the Moslem mind the pure 
Gospel of Jesus Christ will be able to build 
upon, and what it must displace, will find the 
book of utmost value. 
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‘Two Important Mission Study 
Text Books 


The Chinese Revolution 
By Arthur J. Brown 


Illustrations, map, index, 210 pp. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW: 


‘*We are, in this timely and authoritative volume, 
not presented with an array of dry statistics, names, 
dates, or reports of battles, but with a consecutive, 
interesting and illuminating account of the wonderful 
revolution which has amazed the world and is actually 
transforming China. Dr. Brown is known to readers 
by his previous literary efforts in the same direction. 
In these pages he repeats some portions of one of his 
former books, ‘ New Forcesin Old China.’ The volume 
may be regarded as a handbook on the momentous 
topic of which it treats. And as for style, the book, 
as the Chinese express it, has ‘taste to it." Two 
extensive journeys in China and fifteen years given to 
the study of the country, and constant correspondence 
with men residing there, together with personal 
acquaintance with many of the Chinese leaders, have 
afforded the author unusual preparation for his 
task.”’ 





South American Problems 
By Robert E. Speer 


Illustrations, map, nn oe 256 pp. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents 


THE CHURCHMAN: 


‘‘Whatever Mr. Robert E. Speer writes is always 
read, and by a large number of those who are leaders, 
such as are associated with the Student Volunteer 
Movement and other Forward Movements of like 
nature. But his latest book, ‘South American 
Problems,’ will secure an even wider public. 

‘*Backed by a personal visit and careful use of 
historical facts, Mr. Speer tells us some very un- 
pleasant things concerning the governing classes, 
the dominance for ill of Roman ecclesiastics, the 
social immorality, the ignorance, the prohibition of 
the Bible to the people, the unfortunate character 
of the priesthood and other problems of like nature. 

‘‘Everything, of course, is not pessimistically 
interpreted; but after reading Mr. Speer’s book one 
cannot help but feel that his judgment, as that of the 
South Americans he quotes, is correct. ‘The deepest 
need is the moral need; the continent wants character 
and character has two great springs, education and 
religion.’”’ 








Other Important Literature on Missions 


BOOKS 


The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions 
By Joun R. Mott. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents. 
The Sesceugtes Mission Fields of Africa and 
sia 


By SAMUEL M. ZWEMER. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

World Atlas of Christian Missions 
Edited by James S. DeNNis. HARLAN P. BEACH 
and CHARLES H. Fans. $4.00. Carriage 38 cents. 

The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a 

World Movement 
By A. J. Brown. Cloth boards, $1.50; limp 
cloth, 68 cents. 

India and Christian Opportunity (Revised 1908) 
By ~- a P. BeacH. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cen 

Religions ‘of Mission Fields as Viewed by Mis- 

sionaries 
By ten prominent missionaries. Cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 35 cents. 

Japan and Its Regeneration (Revised 1908) 

By Otis Cary. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

The Work of the Medical Missionary 
By Martin R. Epwarps, M.D. Paper, 20 cents. 


PAMPHLETS 


What Constitutes a Missionary Call? 
By RoBertT E. SPEER. 32 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Are More Foreign Missionaries Needed? 
By S. M. ZwEMER. 20 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

The Non-Christian Ratigions Inadequate to 

Meet the Needs of Ma 

By RoBert E. SPEER. 32 a ; 5 cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

The Urgency and Crisis in the Far East 
By JoHN R. Mott. 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; 
$2. 50 per hundred. 

The Supreme Decision of the Christian Student 
By GEORGE SHERWOOD Eppy. Revised. 40 pages 
5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

**If God Permit”’ 
A Word to Detained Volunteers. By F. S. 
BROCKMAN. 8 pp.; 3 cents; 15 cents per dozen; 
$1.50 per hundred. 

The Organization of Mission Study Among 

Students 

By J. Lovett Murray. 5 cents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 








MORE COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS SENT ON REQUEST 


Student Volunteer Movement 


125 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





In writing to advertisers, please mention THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 











Messages That Hit the Mark 





HALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY 


G. W. FISKE Cloth 75 cents 


A study of country life—the great Rural Life Movement which has attaincd the dignity of a national 
issue; its challenge to college men and women and the opportunity it offers for normal development 


and genuine service. 


HE FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK 


A book every student should read. 


E. T. DEVINE Cloth 60 cents 


Based on the principle that to maintain normal family life, to restore it when it has been interfered 
with, to make conditions more and more favorable to it, is the underlying object of all social work. 
Dr. Devine draws generously upon his experience of many years. 


EADERSHIP OF BIBLE STUDY GROUPS 


H. H. HORNE Cloth 50 cents 


A manual outlining a brief text for the training of student leaders through special class instruction, private 


self-teaching, or both. e 
experienced leaders as well as beginners. 


MEN AND RELIGION SERIES—NEW VOLUMES 


RELIGION FOR MEN (Just published) 

Alvah S. Hobart. Cloth, 50 cents 

An earnest and convincing presentation of the 

Christian religion as the most reasonable and just 
guide of life, and the inestimable privilege it offers of 
personal relation to Christ. 
In preparation: 
LIFE OF GENERAL BOOTH 

Charles T. Bateman. Cloth, 50 cents 
GOSPEL OF THE SECOND CHANCE 

J. Stuart Holden. Cloth, 50 cents 

(Postage 10 cents) 





List of other titles sent upon request. 





The book abounds in practical suggestions which will be found helpful to 
A useful feature is the interleaved blank paper for notes. 


COLLEGE DEPUTATIONS FOR EVANGELISTIC 
WORK 


F. M. Hansen and A. J. Elliott. 
Paper, 20 cents 
A handbook prepared in response to an increasing 
demand for information concerning the evangelistic 
effort of college students during vacations and week 
end periods. 
MAKING RELIGION EFFICIENT 
Cc. A. Barbour, Editor. Cloth, $1.00 
Designed both to preserve the history and conserve 
the message of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment. An invaluable handbook for pastors and 
other Christian workers. 


SOCIAL PROGRAM OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 
I. J. Lansing. Boards, 40 cents 

A unique and eminently practical interpretation 
of the Lord's Prayer asa program of social service 





ASSOCIATION PRESS 


NEW YORK: 124 East 28th Street 
LONDON: 47 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











A Complete 
Classified List 


OF RECOMMENDED MIS- 
SION STUDY TEXT BOOKS 
WITH SUGGESTED REF- 
ERENCE LITERATURE 


will be found in the 


Mission Study 


Prospectus 
1912-13 


Sent Free on Application 





Student Volunteer Movement 


125 East 27th Street New York City 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 
The Rall Wak Dincon, Het Examen 


Charlotte H. Adams, resident teacher, National Training School. 
A searching study of the responsibility of all Bible teachers. 


The Association as an Aid to the Church 


Rev. Henry Swearingen, Pastor Presbyterian Church, St. Paul. 
An honest. interpretation of this most vital relationship. 


How. to Study the Bible 


F.C. Eiselin, ‘Garrett Biblical Institute. For personal eeety 
or as a teacher's guide. 


Suggested Topics for Religious Meetings 
Compiled by the student committee of the National Board. 
Workable lists of actual topics. A student pamphlet, but may 
be adapted to city work. 


Price of each of the above, 5 cents. 


FOR STUDENT CABINETS. 


Are You an Offtcer 
in your college Young Women’s Christian Association? Are 
you trying to bean efficient one, and perhaps trying without 
any. tools? The National Publication Department carries’ a 
full ‘‘tool-kit’’ for you,—publishes 5-cent leaflets on: 


The Cabinet. Finance Committee. 
Membership Committee. Social Committee. 
Missionary’ Committee. Association News ‘Committee. 
Bible Study Committee. Social Service Committee. 
Conferences and Conventions Topics. for Religious Meetings. 
Committee. - Visit of the Traveling Student 
Advisory ‘Committee. Secretary. ei 
All of these, certain free leaflets, and the’ student constitution, 
may be ordered singly or in a Student Packet, special price 
50 cents. 








PUBLICATION D DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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. Promotes Progress and Efficiency Yi 
Perfects Service and Systém 


“The Machine You Wit Eventually Buy ” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 


(NCORPORATED) 
Underwood Building New York City 
Branches in all Princtpal Cities 
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